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‘Happy New Year’ 
TO THE PATRONS AND FRIENDS OF THE OHIO CULTIVATOR. 

Give us afriendly shake of the [> again, kind patrons 
and readers, as with the compliments of the season, and 

our best wishes for your happiness and prosperity we pre- 
sent you the first number of the second volume of the 
Onto Cuttivator. 

The assurances which we have of late received of your 
kind personal regard, and of an increase of the number 
of our patrons for the coming year, demand our heart- 
felt acknowledgments, and cause us to enter upon our 
duties with renewed zeal and increased means of useful- 
ness. Go on then, friends of improvement, in the work 
you have so nobly commenced, and rely upon it, the 
year 1846 will show such procress as will cheer the heart 
of every patriot and statesman, and abundantly reward 
you for all your efforts in vanquishing those great ene- 
mies of all improvement,—ignorance and prejudice. 

Our first Volume. 

We have on hand a few hundred complete copies of 
Volume 1, neatly bound (stitched and trimmed,) in print- 
ed paper covers, for sale at 75 cents each. They 
can be sent by mail, as pamphlets, costing only 21 cents 
postage for any distance. Persons at a distance can send 
us $1 in a letter, for which we will send a copy postage 
paid, and pay the postage on the letter besides, if not over 
5 cents. 

We also send these volumes as preiniums, when desired, 
to those who remit us namesand payment for 12 subscri- 
bers, 6 or more of them new ones. 


Premiums! Premiums! 

Our friends have sent us so many new subscriptions 
the past month, that our stock on hand of Colman’s vol- 
ume of the Genesee Farmer, (1842,) has become ex- 
hausted. There are hundreds more, however, at Roches- 
ter, that we can obtain for this purpose, and we have sent 
directions to have them stitched in covers and trimmed ; 
(which will increase their value,) and then we will for- 
ward there the names and address of all persons entitled 
to copies, and have them mailed from that place. They 
will go as pamphlets, so that the postage will be 16 cents, 
and not higher from there than from Columbus. Those, 
therefore, who are entitled to these premiums, according 
to our proposals, will understand why it is they are not 
—" They will all be forthcoming in a few 
weeks. 


A Question Answered. 

In answer to several inquiries, we state that persons 
who may have already remitted to us payments for clubs 
of four or more, will be allowed any additional number at 
75 cents each, provided not less than two are ordered at 
a time, and the money is sent with the orders, by private 
hands, or postage paid. And all persons sending odd 
change by mail, thereby making double postage, should 
pay the same. 


THE BREEDS OF POULTRY---ILLUSTRATED. 


Great improvements can be effected by the farmers of this country in their breeds of domestic 
poultry, as well as in all other departments of ruraleconomy. And as the poultry yard furnishes an 
important portion of the food of almost every farmer’s family, or of his profits in the market, we 
shall confer a favor on the majority of our readers by devoting a page or two of the Cultivator to 
illustrations of, and remarks on, such of the different breeds of poultry as seem to give promise of 
advantage. These will be mainly copied from the ‘ American Poulterer’s Companion,’ a work that 
we have before commended to every person desirous of obtaining full information on those sub- 
jects. 
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DORKING FOWLS. POLAND FOWLS. 

‘Tue Dorkrnc is a valuxble and favorite variety in England, and takes its name from a town in 
the county of Surrey, where the breed is supposed to have originated, and where, and in its vicin- 
ity. they are still said to be found in great plenty and perfection. They have been but little known 
and scarce in this country until within a few years. 

‘In size,’ Mowbray says, ‘they rank in the third degree, in the largest of our fowls; well shaped, 
having along capacious body and shortish legs, and should have five claws on each foot. This is a 
distinctive mark, but of no advantage, but probably tracing their origin to the Poland; as it is said a 
Poland cock with a common white hen will occasionally produce a similar bird. The absence of a 
fifth claw is not, however, considered a proof of a spurious breed. The genuine color is of an 
ivory white; the flesh is good flavored, of a yellow or ivory shade, and highly esteemed. 

‘From the specimens we have seen, we have no reason to believe that color is any criterion of pu- 
rity. The first we ever saw was a pair presented to us by Dr. Wight of Boston, which he impor- 
ted. The hen was of an ivory white, and the cock was alead or hawk-colored fowl. Since then, 
we have seen some bred by Mr. Allen of Black Rock, and Mr. Chapman, of New York, which were 
of various colors, but generally speckled. Our portraits were sketched by Mr. Rotch, from specimens 
in his yard, one of which was imported. 

‘A gentleman in Boston, who has paid considerable attention to the rearing of poultiy, says, ‘‘so 
far as my experience has gone, the Dorkings are decidedly {the best breed for laying;,the eggs come 
abundantly, and are of the largest size, except when they have been bred ‘ in-and-in,’ too much. 
(See Walker on “‘Intermarriage,” artlele on fowls.) I have already seen the effect, and therefore 
hope to receive a new lot of Dorkings during the summer.” 

‘L. F. Allen “says, inthe American Agriculturist, “the Dorking is a fine large bird, weighing, 
when at maturity, five to eight pounds. They are large bodied, and of better proportion, according 
to their size, than any breed I have yet seen; their bodies being very long, full, and well fleshed in 
breast and other valuable parts. They are short-legged, thickly feathered, with fine delicate heads, 
both double and single combs, and a shining beautiful plumage. The color of their legs is white, or 
flesh-colored, having five instead of four toes, the fifth being apparently superfluous, and rising like 
a spur from the same root as the heel toe in the common varieties. They are most excellent layers, 
good and steady sitters, and kind careful nurses. Their color is various—from nearly white to al- 
most black, many of them beautifully variegated. They are the capon fowl! of England, and are 
bred in great quantities for the luxurious tables of the wealthy classes in the counties about London. 
In America they are a scarce bird. I never saw one till the fall of 1841, when a friend by whom I 
sent, brought me out half-a dozen from England; and although they were but chickens when they 
arrived, and from their long confinement on the voyage, miserably poor, and full of vermin, they 
rapidly improved, commenced laying during the winter, and have thus far exceeded any other fowls 
I ever kept, in their good qualities. The young have proved very hardy, and easy to rear. The 
males, of which I imported two, are large strong birds, and the hens are all I could desire of them. 
Their eggs are of a large size, clear, white, and excellent in quality. For capons, they no doubt ex- 
ceeds all other fowls whatever, often weighing, full grown, ten or twelve pounds. This variety I 
have determined to keep for my own purposes.” ” 

We do not know of any person having Dorking fowls in Ohio, though as considerable attention 
has been paid to this subject by a few persons about Cincinnati and at Zanesville itis possible they 
are to be found there. We should like to be informed of those having this or any other breeds of 
poultry that we may notice, if pure and genuine. 

‘THe Potanp Fowrs, as they are generally called, were, according to English authors, said to be 
imported from Holland. Their color is a shining black, with a white top-knot of feathers on the 
heads of both cock and hen. The head is flat, and surmounted by a fleshy protuberance, out of 





which spring the crown of feathers or top-knot, white or black, with the fleshy King David’s crown 
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consisting of four or five spikes. They are not 
thickly covered feathers as some other breeds, and 
still less so with down. The true breed is rather 
above the middling size; their form is plump and 
deep, and the legs of the best sorts are not too 
long, and most have five claws. The top-knot 
of upright, white feathers, covers so much of the 
head as almost to blind the eyes; indeed seme re- 
quire clipping, or they would become a easy prey 
to the hawks. The contrast of this perfectly 
white crest with the black plumage, is truly beau- 
tiful; but the top-not of the cock dffers from his 
hen, hers being broad and erect feathers, while 
his are narrow and hanging down in every di- 
rection, but they must be perfectly white, and 
the restof the plumage perfectly black, broken 
colors, it is said by some, show a cross breed. 

‘Mowbray says, ‘the Polanders are not only 
kept as ornamental, but they are of the niost use- 
ful varieties, particularly on account of the abun- 
dance of the eggs they lay, being least inclined 
to sit of any other breed, whence they are some- 
times called everlasting layers, and it is usual to 
set their eggs under other hens. They fatten as 
quickly as any other breed, and in quality simi- 
lar to the Dorking; their flesh perhaps more juicy 
and of aricher flavor... They are aquiet, domes- 
tic fowl, neither quarrelsome nor mischievous, 
and their eggs of good size, fine flavored and thin 
shells. Morvbray states that his five Poland hens, 
in eleven months, laid five hundred and three 
egzs, weighing, on an average, one ounce and 
five drams, exclusive of the shells, making a total 
weight of 504 pounds. 

‘The Poland is,’ says L. F. Allen, in the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, ‘a shining black in color, with 
a beautiful white tuft on its head, a medium size, 
a good layer, seldom sitting to hatch, rather ten- 
der torear while a chicken, and more thinly 
feathered and not so hardy in colds and storms as 
the common hen. Ina great part of the United 
States it will thrive successfully, and lay as many 
eggs as any other fowl, perhaps more. Its flesh 
is good. On the whole, a handsome and profita- 
ble fowl. There isa white variety, without a fea- 
ther of any other color. These are very beauti- 
ful, but not quite so hardy as the black. There 
is also a splendid gold-and black, or pheasant col- 
ored variety. These are scarce in the United 
States. I have seen several beautiful specimens 
imported from England; but was never able to ob- 
any for breeding. These colors are more propa- 
gated by the poultry-fanciers than others, and are 
seldom to be had of them.’ 

‘Mr. Giles, of Providence, who has paid con- 
siderable attention to the subject of poultry, ina 
letter to the author seys, “‘ifeggs is the only ob- 
ject in view, then as faras my experience goes, 
the Poland fowls are the best layers, seldom if ever 
wanting to sit.””? : 

We have seen specimens of Dorkings for sale at 
the seed store of Messrs. Huxley & Co. Cincin- 
nati. Col. Medary’of this city received a beauti 
ful pair, together with one or two other rare kinds 
last fall from the Messrs. Cox of Zanesville. Mr. 
Charles Eaton of this city has recently brought 
from Albany N. Y., a pair of black Polands, (well 
represented in the above portraits) and a pair of 
beautifu! white Polands, alsoa pair of Bantams. 

[We shall notice these last and a number ot 
other breeds at another time.] 





Tan-bark as Manure. 
We find the following communication ina recent num- 
ber of the Zanesville Gazette: 


Messrs. Eprrors: [ find in the Ohio Cultivator, to which 
I am a subscriber, an article on the application of exhaus- 
ted tan-bark as a manure, and having bought a lesson or 
two on the subject, I ask permission to state my experi- 
ence, though it may conflict with the Cultivator’s theory. 
In reply to an inquiry from a correspondent, as to the 
value of rotten tan-bark as a manure, the editor of the 
Cultivator says: 

‘ Tan-bark, like other vegetable substances, makes 
good manure as soon as it decomposes. On clayey lands 
it is of advantage, even though it is not entirely decom- 
posed, as a means of (mechanically) rendering the soil 
more porous and friable. It should never be applied in its 
fresh state, however, as it is found to contain an acid prin- 
ciple that is unfavorable to vegetation. This can best be 
remedied by mixing with it lime or ashes, and letting it lie 
in a heap say for six months ora year. If mixedalso with 
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stable manure, it will be much the better. Old tan-bark, | 


that is partially decomposed, may be applied immediately ; 
but this also is much improved by the addition of lime. — 
‘Another correspondent inquires whether tan-bark is 


fresh tan-bark is meant, we should answer no, unless the 
manure is intended for clay soils, as before remarked, and 
then lime should be added to the mixtue, one part lime to 
ten parts tan-bark. But if the tan-bark is decomposed, 
so as to have become of a dark brown or black color, it 
is a valuable ingredient to cast into the barn-yard, even 
without lime. It will absorb the liquid manure, and 
. . b ] 
make a most valuable and lasting dressing for land. 

In 1838, I put (by way of experiment,) on about one 
fourth of an acre of clay land, then in good heart, a good 
covering of old tan-bark, black, and apparently complete- 
ly rotted, and that fall the field was putinrye. ‘The crop 
was good, except on the part experimented upon, and 
that was not worth cutting. Next year I planted it in 
corn, and the crop on the favored spot, was next to worth- 
less. I have since twice manured it heavily with barn- 
yard manure, and still the effects are perfectly obvious. 
This winter I shall lime it,and report to you the effects. 
Rember this tan was old, and to all appearances complete- 
ly rotted, and the soil wasclay. Every one may have no- 
ticed the good effects of old tan in destroying vegeiation 
around fruit trees; and you may have noticed that where 
tan-bark is used by circus riders, vegetation is destroy- 
ed for years. The ‘ross,’ or rough part of the bark, 
shaved off in preparing for grinding, is good manure 
whon well rotteed. 1 have used it freely. 

A Muskincum Farmer. 

RemaRKs.—We commend the Muskingum farmer for 
making known the result of his experiment. We do not 
perceive however that his experience conflicts materially 
with what he calls our ‘theory.’ We stated that tan- 
bark contains an acid that was unfavorable to vegetation 
(we should have said injurious.) This is tanie or gallic 
acid, and is the principle that gives the bark its value for 
tanning. It sometimes happens, especially in country 
tannerries, that the bark is thrown out before all of this 
principle is extracted that can be, and consequently there 
is considerable difference in the quality of the refuse or 
spent tan, as regards the amount of the acid it contains. 
This may account for the difference that is observable in 
the results of its application to land. Then, too, it makes 
material difference whether it is thrown into a very large 
heap so that the rains, air and frosts can have little effect 
on it, or spread in a shallow heap so as to be fully exposed 
to these influences. 


We presume, if all the facts were known, it would be 
found that the tan used by the above writer was nol ‘com- 
pletely rotted,’ as he supposes; and also that it had been 
but imperfectly exhausted of its original strength by the 
tanner; then it probably had lain in a large heap where the 
acid was not dissipated or nutralized by the rains, air, and 
frosts, &c. It is further probable that too thick a ‘cov- 
ering’ was applied to the land at once, and without being 
thoroughly incorporated with the soil. We think that 
ashes (if unleached the better) would be found more effec- 
tive in nutralizing the acid than lime. The latter is most 
useful for hastening decomposition. We would ad- 
vise ‘A Muskingum Farmer’ to apply both to his land, or 
to try each separately and notice the result. He need 
have no fears but that his land will recover from the ap- 
parent injury—and in fact be all the better for the expe- 
riment in the end. 

We have known old decomposed tan to be applied to 
land, without any preparation, with obvious beneficial re- 
sults; so that our remarks on this subject are not based on 
‘theory’ alone. 

Apples for Hogs. 

Epitor Onto Cuttivator:—I cut the enclosed 
article from the Eelmont Chronicle. The subject 
has claimed my attention for a number of years, 
but [ have never been in a situation to test it my- 
self. I invend planting a large orchard of apples, 
peaches, and pears of the best varieties, ripening 
early, intermediate and late. If there is a mar- 
ket, sell; if not. Jet the hogseat them. Peaches 
will last two or three months, and it seems to me 
will be equally as useful for hogs during their con- 
tinuance, as either apples or pears. 

A short time since, the Hon. B. Ruggles showed 
me seven hogs of great beauty and large growth. 
He assured me, they had not had anything, (not 
even the kitchen slop,) but the falling apples in 
his orchard since early in August or the latter 


part of July. They were fat and would average 
}about three hundred pounds. He said he had 
fairly tested the matter by an experience of many 


; | years, and that were he a young man he would 
valuable to mix with stable manure in the barn-yard. If}? ) 1? ’ 8 


| plant a large orchard for the purpose. 

In arecent conversation with Armbrose Vanford, 
one of our most money-making and wealthy far- 
mers, (a man who has amassed a large fortune) 
‘I do not believe in always hitching two horses 
before a plow to make money. There are 
two ways a farmer can make money pretty easy. 
One is by fruit, the other is by grass. With plen 
ty of orchard J can buy hogs as cheap as any man 
and sell the pork as high as any body. I have 
made the most of my money by hogs.’ 

I would be glad to give the name of the writer 
ot the following article, but as his modesty has 
led him to withhold it, I may only say, that he 
enjoys in a degree that very seldom falls to the 
lotof man, the power to do much, with little ef- 
tort. He numbers his acres by many thousands, 


}and in the domains of science and literature, his 


possession, are bounded far beyond the ken of the 
majority of his cotemporaries. Such are some ot 
the authorities upon which we propose planting 
a large orchard for hogs. Whatsay you toit, Mr. 
Editor’ (We believe you'r right—go ahead.—Ep. } 

In relation to varieties, I suppose the tastes of 
men and hogs are much the same, and that the 
latter, like men, will enjoy the really fine flavored 
apples, whether termed sweet, subacid or acid, 
and will be well pleased with a little diversity, as 
their relish may happen to demand. The old 
hogs may prefer soft apple, the young ones sweet 
ones, and the middle aged may choose one variety 
for one meal, and another for the next, not in the 
least objecting to take a few snacks of pears and 
peaches, of good quality, between meals. 

Yours, E. Nicuots. 
Loydsville, O., Dec. 1845. 
From the Belmont Chronicle. 

Arpies ror Hocs.—'the writer of this had some 
twenty five hogs living on grass and apples. One 
of them was killed about the first of October.— 
Half of this wassalted. Its flesh was found to 
have all the qualities of good pork; being suffi- 
ciently fat, hard,and rather swelling than shrink- 
ing on being boiled. The rest of the drove were 
killed onithe 20th December following, after being 
fed on corn tor six or seven weeks. The com- 
parison of their pork with that of the hog killed 
from apples led to a preference of the apple pork; 
and the next year the whole drove was killed 
from apples without feeding them with corn at all, 
and with like results. 

Sweet apples have been recommended as best 
by certain writers, but I have observed that hogs 
do not confine themselves to the sweet apples, 
though they eat more of these than of other kinds. 
A hog likes variety. He passes from apple to 
apple, after his hunger is appeased, and, on 
finding one of good flavor, he seizes it with an 
approving grunt. I infer that an orchard for 
stock should be of various-kinds of apples; about 
two thirds being sweet, and these of various fla- 
vor. I have observed that apples fatten cattle 
quite fast, and diminish the milk of cows. 

For several winters [ kept my hogs wholly on 
apples. They were piled on the surface of the 
ground in the corner of a field, and hay or straw 
thrown on them to prevent their: freezing, and 
shovelled to the hogs daily. There is no orchard 
so poor but that it is the interest of the owner to 
prolong its existence. G. 


Letter from T. C. Peters about Sheep, Wool, &c. 
3uFFALO, Nov. 1845. 
M. B. Batenam, Esa. 

My Dear Sir:—In one of your late numbers you 
mention the sheep of J. R. Speed, Esq., of Caro- 
line, Tompkins county. 

While at the State Fair, ] made arrangements 
with Mr. Speed for some bucks. I did so from 
my knowle: ge of Mr. S., as a judicious and trus- 
ty breeder of merino sheep. Last week the two 
bucks came to hand, and better yearlings I have 
notseen anywhere. They are large size, strong 
and compact built, very evenly wooled, fine sta- 
ple, and remarkably free from gum. There is no 
mistake about them, and if they prove good sires, 
I willshow them against anything that I have 





seen yet, 
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There has been too much of a rage for the gum- 
my sheep. It won’tdonow. For as we must de- 
pend upon a foreign demand for our surplus, it be- 
comes uecessary to grow that kind of wool that 
will pay us the best price and insure a ready sale. 
This must be fine clean wool, because the English 
manufacturers are compelled to seek in our market 
the kind of wool heretofore obtained from Ger- 
many, as that source has become dried up by a 
home demand. The coarser and medium sorts 
are brought from the colonies, at, and beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope. It should be our aim to 
grow clean fine wool, and have it as uniform as 
possible over the w&ole sheep, and thus avoid the 
loss upon coarser parts. 

I am glad to see such a spirit abroad among 
your Ohio wool-growers. It argues well; being in 
so central a position, if once you get good sheep, 
it will be easy to spread them over the South and 
West. 

| am fully pursuaded that within ten years our 
export of wool will be second only to cotton in 
importance if not fully equal to it. We must un- 





would, however,recommend farmers to clean their 
lands more thoroughly, and to deliver their seea 
in good order, fully ripened; as in a full market 
many of the crops we have taken as prime would 
tall below that quality, and of course would have 
to be sold at a reduction from market value of tru- 
ly prime seed. 

We regret that all your farmers did not take 
advantage of our offer, made through your paper 
of September 15th, but sent their crops to other 
markets, two of which you will observe we have 
purchased in New York at 7 cts., New York 
price. We felt disappointed that our old ‘pioneer,’ 
Mr. Parmelee, should not have brought his crop 
direct to us and obtained Philadelphia price, as 
we expected from the tenor of a letter we had 
from him in August last, that his crop would have 
been better than last year; as he then informed 
us ‘that he had the same land again planted with 
Mustard Seed, and had expended $250, extra ex- 
penses in cultivating it, and that ‘the gather- 
jing of his crop was a four weeks’ job for twenty 
|men.” We expected that the result of such a 





avoidly become an immense wool-growing coun- | crop would have shown our farmers that Ameri- 


try. 


How much we can pull over the eyes of|can soil and American labor will produce profita- 


John Bull remains to be seen, but venture to guess | bly a crop of Brown Mustard seed. You willob- 


a pretty large quantity. 


True, he buys the raw |serve that we have on/y the product of his Brown 
material of us, which costs but little, works it up | seed. 


We learn thata portion of his 27 acres was 


at home, giving employment to his own people, | planted with Vellow or English seed, which ex- 
and a market for his own farmers at their own| plains why his crop has fallen off from last sea- 


doors, and then sends back the manufactured ar- 
ticle for which we have to pay a good round sum, 
virtually bringing the products of the English far- 
mer into competition with ourown, without any 
chance fora retalition on our own part. But this 
is free trade. 

The potatoe rot is universal, for it is in almost 
every field, at home and abroad. 

Breadstuffs command asteady price, and prob- 
ably will not recede much until the next crop be- 
gins to come in. Provisions are firm, beef has de- 
clined slightly, but pork, hams, lard, butter and 
cheese are firm. There will be a large business 
done this winter in transporting our pork to Bos- 
ton by railroad. 


Truly yours, T. C. Perens. 


Note.—The foregoing letter was received more 
than a mouth since. The following postscript 
was appended to a private letter from him, dated 
Dec. 24th. 

‘The weather is cold and fine—the sleighing 
superb. The price of provisions is somewhat 
down since the last arrival. Speculators are look- 
ing a little blue. Ithink we shall have a good 
spring business. T. C. P. 


Sales of Ohio Mustard Seed. 
STATEMENT of the amount of Ohio Mustard Seed 
purchased by C. J. Fell & Brother of Philadelphia, 
previous to Ist December, 1845; furnished at the 
request of the Editor of the Ohio Cultivator: 





R. Prouty’scrop, Morgan co., 40 bags, 4771 Ibs. at8cts., $301 27 
J. H. Seeley, se 20 br’ls. 3580 g « 226 40 
H. M. Myers, Stark co. 7 “« 1470 « 8 « 103 29 
One tot Mskg’m co.,(inferior) 17 “ 2056 74“ 229 20 
Sandy small lots, 7“ 34 § « 225 16 
Purchased of Goodhue & Co. 

New York* 42 “ 7535 “ 7« 527 45 


J. Il. Parmelee’s crop, Mus- 
kingum ¢o., purchased 
thro’ our agents. Adams, 
Cushman & Co., N. York, 82 “ 15,883 « 7 997 O1 


Total, ~F, « 


J 





39,109 “ 


m.. F $2,669 78 
This would make, in all, 760 bushels, of 52 Ibs. each. 





* This seed was raised by Thomas Few, Muskingum co.—Ep. O 
Curt. 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 1845. 
M. B. Batenam, Esa. 


Dear Sir: In compliance with your request, | 


son. Can you learn and inform us the result of 
his yellow seed? To what cause may it be at- 
tributed he was at so great expense over that in- 


|curred by his neighbors in cultivating and har- 


vesting the crop! We suppose probably the yel- 


\low seed was the cause; or perhaps the plant- 


ing the seed for two years on the same 
land. I f this latter is the case, we should recom- 
mend no farmer to do it, for they not only incur 
a large amount of labor, but produce a seed much 
inferior to that raised on land planted with it for 
the first time; as Mr. P.’s crop was much inferior 
this vear to any other crop we have purchased. 

We had intended to have given you the num- 
ber ot acres planted by each person we have pur- 
chased seed from, but we found we could not ob- 
tain it, and as the spring was so unfavorable to 
all crops, no certain data could be obtained from 
it. 

Very respecttully, yours, &c., 
C. J. Fert & Bro. 

Remarks.—We have not room nor time at present, but 
in our next, or the following number, we shall give some 
account of Mr. Parmelee’s operations, and we fear it will 
be our duty to show that his statement to Messrs. Fell & 
Bro., and to others, have not all been in strict conformity 
with truth and fairness. It seems to have been his desire, 
from the first, to disuade all others from engaging in the 
culture of this crop, in order that their competition might 
not tend to reduce his profits. We have little sympathy 
with such a spirit among farmers.—Eb. 


The Potatoe Rot. 

From all parts of the Union—from Maine to Il- 
linois—we hear accounts of the alarming spread 
of the Cisease in the potatoe crop. In this state, 
we learn that the evil is found to be much more 
general, than was supposed, at the time of har- 
vesting the crop, and the subject is exciting 
much interest, in the minds of the farmers. Our 
readers may rest assured, that we shall promptly 
lay before them, whatever is discovered of practi- 
cal value, on this subject, both in this country 
and in Europe. We might fill each number of 
our sheet, with the speculations and theories 








|that are put forth through the papers, in refer- 


we hand you above an account of our purchases of | ence to this subject, but these are mostly ‘words 
Ohio Brown Mustard Seed, of crop of 1845, up to| without knowledge;’ we shal! therefore ‘endeav- 
Ist inst. There are several lots we are advised of | or to distinguish between the real and the sup- 
on the way, not yet received. The quality of sev- | posed, and only publish that which is, or appears 
eral of the above lots was much inferior to Mr. Par- | to be, really known, in reference to this very sin- 
melee’s last year’s crop, but in a market with a | gular malady. This, at the present time, 1s very 
limited supply, we asked no deduction, except in | little indeed, and therefore we shall not occupy 
one case, the grower prefering to send sample | much space with the subject at present. We 
before sending his seed, toknow what deduction | hope, however, before the time for planting again 


from our published offer we would expect. In 


“arrives, we shall be able to give some facts and 


that case we claimed one-half cent per pound, suggestions that may prove advantageous. The 
which was satisfactory to the grower, and thus, subject, has become one of so much importance in 
we have not been compelled to trouble you | Britain, that it has engaged the attention of a 


with samples for you to assess their value. 


We | large number of the ablest and most scientific 


men of the age, and measures have been adopted 
| to secure thorough and careful investigations, by 
|means of experiments and analyses of every 
| Kind, the coming season. Great pains are also 
| taken to obtain the most minute accounts of all 
| the circumstances attending the disease, the past 
year, so that all the facts may be made known. 
| Large sums of money have been rai, d by sub- 
i scriptions, in Scotland and in England, o defray 
| the expenses of these investigations; and the 
| most eminent chemists and botanists of Europe 
|have been employed for the purpose. 
| Use of Salt & Lime.—The Akron (0.) Democrat 
states, that the Rev. Mr. White, of that place, 
| In removing some potatoes, filled twobarrels, one 
lof which had been used for flour, and the other 
| for salt, from the same heap, and put them side 
by side, covered with the same boards. After 
some time, those in the salt barrel were found 
| perfectly sound, while those in the flour barrel, 
| were all, or nearly all, rotten. 
| This would go to prove, what has before been 
asserted, that salf is, in some cases at least, ben- 
eficial in preserving potatoes from the rot, after 
harvesting. Lime, also, has been found useful 
for this purpose; but more experiments are need- 
|ed with both, before the question of their utility 
can be fully settled. 


Borers in Apple Trees. 





1 Side view,—natura! size. 


2 Top view, and the position the 
grubs assume when disturbed. 


Their color is yellowish white. 

Mr. BatenamM:—I send you a rough drawing 
of a worm, which I found in the roots of one of 
my large apple trees. The tree had been sickly 
for two years, and on searching for the cause I 
found eight or ten of these worms in the roots. 
They appeared, generally, to have entered the 
roots near the trunk of the tree, but some of them 
were found two or three feet from where they 
had entered, having cut their way through the 
sapwood, sometimes eating clear through a root 2 
or 3 inches in diameter. I had frequently seen 
this worm (or one like it) before, but was not 
aware that he lived upon green wood. (The roots 
thef were found in appeared perfectly sound 
and green.) Now as I am not well versed in the 
science of bug-ology, I don’t know what to call 
this tellow. Is it the borer? I think not, although 
I have never seen a ful) description of the borer. 
Kenrick says, ‘The borer is a distruetive worm, 
which perforates the wood of the Apple and 
Quince, &c.” and Downing says, it is ‘ta fleshy 
white grub, &c.” and that is all they say about 
its size, shape, or color. Such descriptions will 
not enable us to recognise the borer when we see 
it. Can’t some one who is acquainted with the 
gentleman take his portrait! If 1 could catch 
him@and knew that it was him, I would send you 
his likeness. 


—— 








Yours, &e. 
Rost. SEEVERs. 

West Carlisle, Coshocton co., O. 

Remarks:—Our friend Seevers is right in sup- 
| posing that the insect represented above is not the 
|jarva of the apple borer of the eastern states. 
| That, as we shall presently Show, is of a different 
genus, though evidently of the same great family 
—namely, the Coleoptera or BEETLE tribe of in- 
sects. We cannot, however, from the drawings 
'furnished us, tell with certainty, what is the 
name or precise character of the insect whose 
larva Mr. Seevers found in his apple trees. The 
number of species is so great, and there is such 
a lack of books descriptive of American insects 
‘that our knowledge of these subjects must for 
| some time to come be very defective. And it is 
(also found that the larve of numerous species of 
‘coleopterus insects bear such a close resemblance 
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to each other, that it is quite impossible in many 
cases to determine the name of the species, or 
even the genus, from an inspection of the larva. 
Hence it becomes necessary that all persons de- 
sirous of investigating the subject, should take 
measures to discover the perfect insect; and we 
hope Mr. Seevers will do so respecting those in 
question, for his own satisfaction and that of ow 
readers. 
tocut up peices of the apple roots containing 
these grubs, say in April next, and put them into 
a box of earth, covering it with glass, or screen 
wire, so that ifthe beetles make their appearance 
they may be seen and secured. 


We presume they will appear in the month of | 


May or June—though it is possible that the grubs 
or larve live several years before this change, and 
in that case they may not come out till another 
season. 

We are inclined to think that Mr. Seevers will 
find his grubs change into what are commonly 
called click beetles or snapping bugs (ELATERS) of 
which there are many species in this country. 
They are of nearly all sizes, from 4 inch to 14 
inches in length, and varying somewhat in color, 
though most of the species are black, or dark 
brown with light spots or stripes. 


Or it may prove to be a species 
of Burrestis, of which we give 
an example in the annexed en- 
graving. This genus resembies 
the foregoing in appearance and 
habits. It also embraces numer- 
ous species, but they are not near 
as common as the Eraters. The 
larva of both are wood eaters or 

(Berrestis.) borers, feeding on various kinds of 
forest and fruit trees, though not often in trees that 
are perfectly healthy, or young and vigorous; and 
seldom in such numbers as to be generally des- 
tructive. ; 

Mr. Seevers informed us last month, (Vol. 1, 
P. 183) that his orchard is quite old and many of 
the trees are becoming sickly, owing tothe ex- 
haustion of the soil, or some other cause. This, 
we are inclined to think, is the cause of these 
worms being found inthe roots. We hope friend 
Nichols or Dr. Kirtland will comply with the re- 
quest before made, and furnish instructions on 
the best mode of resusitating old orchards. 
aon 
> oe 


—~ mer 





We annex a portait ofthe 
apple borer, of the eastern 
states, (Saperda bivitata,) in 
its perfect or beetle state. 
The grub or larva of these 
insects is of smaller size than 
those represented above, and 
of different form, being cyl- 
indrical instead of flattened. 
We are not aware of their 








[Sarerpa.] . 
having been found to any considerable extent— 


west of New England. If they are found in this 
state, we hope our readers will recognize them by 
the annexed cut, and send usa spe¢unen. Doctor 
Harris says, this beetle varies from a little more 
than 4 to of aninchin length. The upperside 
of its body ismarked with two longitudinal white 
stripes between three of brown color, while its 
face the antenna, the underside of the body and 
the legsare white. I[t comes forth from the trgnks 
of the trees, in its perfect state early in June (in 
Mass.) making its escape by night, during which 
time only it uses its ample wings, in going from 
tree to tree in searchof companions and food. In 
the day time it keeps at rest among the leaves. 





‘The Western Farmer and Gardener,’ formerly pub- 
lished at Cincinnati, we learn by a notice in the Cincin- 
nati Gazette, has been united with the Indiana Farmer 
& Gardener, and is to be hereafter published simultane- 
ously at Indianapolis, and Cincinnati—edited (we pre- 
sume) by Rev. H. W. Beecher, Indianapolis. 


xrSend in the Petitions ! 2% 
Persons having petitions in their hands, relat- 
ing to agriculture, should send them in to the 
General Assembly, without any delay. We would 
recommend that they be mostly sent to the House 
of Representatives. 


For this purpose we would advise him | 
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To Readers and Correspondents. 
Aw Aro.ocy.—We have received during the past month 





| 
| 
\s much larger number of communications, inquiries, &c., 
than it has been possible for us even to read attentively, 
and it will be several months before we shall be able to 
| find time and space in our columns to make such disp6si- 
|tion of them as the writers desire. Our friends must 
have patience with us therefore—and they must not con- 
clude that their communication are rejected or lightly es- 
teemed because they do not appear immediately. We 
sometimes defer the best of them. 

It gives us real pleasure to find so large a number of our 
readers manifesting such an interest in the subjects treat- 
ed of in our columns, and so willing to contribute their 
share for the general good. We hope they will continue 
to do so—but we have one word of advice to give a few 
of our correspondents, and that is, [3° Be sHort. 

We have on hand a pair of articles from D. Lapham, 
one from E. Nichols, one from Samuel Williams, and nu- 
merous other esteemed favors, for next No. 


Ohio Legislature. 

Business has progressed slowly since our last, especially 
with reference to the measures in which we and our rea- 
ders are particularly interested. 

Mr. Wermore’s (Senate) bill ‘for the encouragement 
of Agriculture’ (published in our last,) has not yet passea 
the Senate, but will probably do so in afewdays. It will 
also pass the House unless we have greatly over estimated 
the intelligence and patriotism of the members. 

Mr. Tuomas’ bill for the protection of wool-growers, 
by imposing a tax on dogs, has been for some time under 
consideration in the House, and elicited much discussion- 
There seems to be a disposition to do something in refer” 
ence to the evil complained of by the numerous petition- 
ers, but many of the members are unwilling to enact a 
law that will be efficient in removing it. They seem to 
have great fears that their popularity will suffer thereby 
among that class of their constituents at home who are 
the owners of mischievous curs, and own very little else, 
but, as friend Skinner says, have votes! 

The statistics bill, and the bill for extending the law for 
the protection of fruit gardens, &c., have been for some 
time resting in statu quo. We presume now that the hol- 
idays are over business will progress more expeditiously. 








A New Year’s Present for the Editor. 


The following private note was appended to the com- 
munication inserted in another column, from Messrs. C. 
J. Fell & Brother, the extensive manufacturers of mus- 
tard, &c., in Philadelphia. It is decidely spicey! 

‘It has been soberly and seriously asserted that you 
have determined to take a domestic partner or “assistant;”’ 
we have therefore sent you a “family spice box” contain- 
ing an assortment of ground and whole spices, not forget- 
ting the “infant’s food’? in the shape of rice flour, &c., 








which you will please accept from us as a New Year’s | 


| present. But should there be any mistake in the rumor, 
| and you desire to continue your “single blessedness,”’ we 
| advise you not to let it be known that you possess such a 
| box, for if these articles are as popular with the ladies of 
| Ohio as they are here, it will add new inducements for 
some Buckeye lass to throw the silken cords around you!’ 
C. J. Fer. & Brorner. 
| Ha, ha, ka, friends Fell!—thats a good one! Pray ac- 
| cept our warinest acknowledgments for your very accep- 
| table, not to say timely present. The extremely 
weather of the past month, and the examples of quite 
| number of our bretheren of the quill, have put us sadly 
out of conceit of that ‘blessedness’ to which you allude; 


and if our new subscriptions continue to come in as freely 
as they have commenced, it will not be surprising if we 
should carry into effect the determination of which you 
have beeninformed. We intend however to ‘do nothing 
rashly,’ (being young as yet) and there is no telling what 
effect the return of mild weather may have upon us!— 
How long is it probable the contents of that box will keep 
without injury—especially the rice flour, §c?—Ep. 


Agricultural Addresses, &c. 

An Appress delivered before the Oberlin Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society, Oct. 1, 1845, by J.P. Kirr- 
Land M. D, Professor of the Theory and Practice of 
Medicine, Cleveland Medical College. 

This is a most timely and useful address. The subject 
is, the distinctions between Agriculture as an Art and 
Agriculture as as a Science. It is highly interesting and 
instructive, and we are pleased to find that a pamphlet 
edition has been published by J. M. Fitch of Oberlin.— 
We hope it will be extensively read by the farmers of Ohio. 
We have obtained 100 copies for sale at the office of the 
Cultivator—only 10 cts. each. We shall also endeavor to 
find room for a large portion, or all of the address in our 
columns. 

Appress delivered before the Aurora (N. Y.) Horticultu- 
ral Society, by Davip Tuomas, President. October 
23, 1845. 

We mention this next to the preceding, because the 
name of Dr. Kirtland and that of David Thomas are so 
jntimately associated in our mind, and few men occupy 
so high a place in our regards. Such men are an honor to 
their age and country, and deserve the lasting gratitude of 
their fellow-citizens. This address of David Thomas, 
like everything from his pen, abounds with practical and 
scientific instruction and a good share of that sprightliness 
which characterizes the author, and gives a charm to his 
companionship and his writings. 

An Appress on Injurious Insects delivered before the 
New Haven Horticultural and Agricultural Societies, 
Oct. 1, 1845, by Noyes Daruine. 

This is a subject of growing importance to the farming 
community, and we are glad to see it commanding the 
attention of men of science in different parts of the coun- 
try. There is asad lack of books on American Entomol- 
ogy at the present time, which we hope is not to be the 
case many years more. We shall publish a portion of 
this address. 

Transactions of the Agricultural Society and Mechan- 
ics’ Institute at Wilmington Delaware, with the Ad- 


dresses delivered by Hon. J. Roserts of Pa. and Jo- 
sepH E, Muse M. D., of Maryland. 


Weare indebted to our friend Dr.J. W. Thomson, late 
President of the Agricultural Soclety of New Castle co., 
for a copy of this valuable pamphlet. We have not yet 
found time to read the adddresses, but from the known 
character of their authors we are sure they must be good. 
Dr. Muse will accept our thanks for a second copy of his 
address. 

Avppress delivered before the Oneidaco. (N. Y.) Agricul- 
= Society, by Exon Comstock, President, Sept. 9., 
1840. 

This is a sound practical address, as was to be expected 
from its author. His remarks on tillage, on farm man- 
agement and on the exereise of dasfe in the construction 
and arrrangement of dwellings and other improvements, 
we think are in good time and decidedly orthodoz. 


An Essay on the wheat fly, and some species allied to it; 
by Asa Frreu M. D., of Salem N. Y.—first published 
in the American Quarterly Journal of Agricculture 
and science—illustrated With colored ongravings. 

We have read this important essay with much interest, 





| and shall speak of it. and the subject of which it treats, in 
| a short time. 

| Several books, and other publications will be noticed in 
our next. 





| A ‘Heap’ of Questions----Answers 
Wanted 
A large number of our subscribers, when send- 
‘ing us orders and remittances, during the last 
month, have taken occasion to make several in- 
quiries, for information on matters relating to ag- 
riculture, &c. We like tohave them do so free- 
ly, but at the present time we must beg them to 
have patience with us if they should not see any 
| immediate notice of their inquiries ir our columns; 


| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
j 
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for our time is so much oceupied just now, and 
there is such a pressure of subjects on our ‘ dock- 
et’ that we are compelled to defer some for the 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


JCP The authoress of the following spirited poem, is a young 


present, though all shall in time receive atten- | lady possessing talents of a rare order. Her name bas become well 


tion. 

Many of the inquiries can be answered by our 
readers better than by the editor, and we hope 
those who possess the information will commu- 


nicate it freely to others, through the columns of| 


our paper. The Ohio Cultivator is expressly de- 
signed to make common stock of the vast fund of 


known to many of the readers of eastern literary journals, especi- 
| ally by means of her poetic contributions for the New York Mirror. 
| Miss Clarke resided at Rochester a few years azo, where we enjoyed 


\ the pleasure of her acquaintance. She has since removed to Penn- 


sylvania, and we shall endeavor to keep up Our acquaintance with 
| her, sufficiently, if possible, to secure an occasional favor of this 


| kind for our readers.—Ep. 


Soon changeful Aprit from her reign 
Of smiles and tears reposes, 

And young May lays her weary head 
In June’s sweet lap of roses. 


June, in her proud magnificence, 
Queens it right royally, 

But yields her sceptre and her throne 
To passionate Jury, 

And fruitful Aveusr, reigns at length 
Beneath his fervid sky. 





Then comes the joyous harvest time! 


New Year’s Address, 


To the Patrons of the Ohio Cultivator. 


practical knowledge that is possessed by its thou- | 


The yellow swath is laid, 
sands of readers; and all who desire a share in| 


The sweet breathed hay sinks to the earth, 














the benefits of this fund should contribute their | 
portion tothe cariraL stock. We are rejoiced 
to find our readers so generally willing to do 
this; and we hope that the number of our con- 


tributors as well as of our readers, will be twice | 


as great the present year asthey were the past. 

The following inquiries, among others, are suit- 
able ones for correspondents to answer. More 
will be given in our next: 

‘Yankee Cuerse..—A subscriber in Belmont 
co. wishes to know how to make what is termed 
‘ yankee cheese.” We don’t know what particu- 
‘ar kind of cheese is designated by that title in 
this region. Ifany of our readers do, and can 
tell how it is made, they will please send us the 
information. 

Sart ror Prum Trees.—R. R. A., of Huron 
co., wishes information about the use of salt 
around plum trees as a preventive of the Curcu- 
lio. The use of salt was recommended for this 
purpose several years ago,and some facts were 
given to show its usefulness, but we have not 
heard of any recent experiments. 

Manure ror Appite Trees.—A. G., of Allen 
co., inquires if chip manure mixed with leached 
ashes is good to put around apple trees; and if 
so, when is the proper time to apply it! 

Lice on Hocs.—The same person wishes to be 
informed how to killlice on swine. He says that 
some of his hogs are badly infested with them, 
nowthstanding they have been well kept, and 
he has tried various methods to rid them without 
success. 

Rot rv Sueer.—R. P.,of Washington co., wants 
information respecting the disease called Rot in 
sheep. We will give anarticle onthe subject, 
perhaps in our next, and if any of our readers 
can offer any facts or suggestions on the subject, 
we should be pleased to have them do so. 

Bucs in Peas.—G. W., of Lorain co., com- 
plains that he cannot raise peas without their 
becoming filled with bugs. He wants to know 
if there is any method of preventing the evil. 

Sowrne Crover Seep.—Several subscribers de- 
sire information as to the best time and mode of 
sowing clover seed in different parts of the State. 
This is an important subject, and we hope will 
be fully answered before long. 

Grain Weevit.—W. M. C., of Hamilton co., 
writes us that much injury has been done to 
wheat in that county this fall by the weevil, (in 
barns, stacks and granaries.) He says the far- 
mers of that region are unxious to know if there 
is any way to prevent the ravages of these in- 
sects. Ifany can be found now, or in the spring, 
we wish he would send us a few ofthe live wee- 
vilsin a letter. We shallspeak of these before 
long. 

‘Trumps’ or ‘Heaves,’ in Pics.—The same per- 
son wishes to know what is the cause of the dis- 
ease called thumps or heaves, in swine, and what 
is the best remedy. 


Disease or Horses, &c.—Another subscriber in 


Hamilton county, expresses much regret, that we | 


did not say more about horses, their diseases, Xc., 
in our volume of the last year. Why did not he 
inform us of his wishes, if he felt so deeply inter- 
ested in that subject! We will attend to his re- 
quest soon. 


Birrer Rot in Appres.—We have another re-| 


quest for information as to the cause and the cure 
of this malady. Who willsend us information on 
the subject. 

Sussom. PLowinc.—The subscriber who asked 


for information on this subject, will find answers | 
to his inquiries, in several places in our vol. 1 | 


See the index, article plows, plowing, &c. 
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BY MISS SARA J. CLARKR. 





From his region of eternal snow, 
Where the frozen oceans lie, 

Where his glittering iceberg palaces 
Are piled against the sky, 

Kine Winer has come, his generalship 
In a short campaign to try. 


But Farmers are nature’s soldiery— 
Wary, and trained, and bold; 

The courier birds came from the north, 
And by their swift flight told 

That Winter for his southern march, 
His banner had unrolled. 


Defiance to his stormy siege! 
We neither yield, nor fear; 

Our magazines, are GRANARIES filled, 
And stores of goodly cheer, 

And we’ll keep up such a steady fire 
He dare not charge too near. 


The wintry days are dull, but brief, 
The nights are merry and long; 

With healthy hearts in our healthy frames, 
All throbbing high and strong, 

We will list to the tale, and laugh at the jest, 
And join in the joyous song! 


If all the wide, wide world contains 
One dear and blessed place, 
Where peace, and truth, and joy serene, 
The charmed eye can trace, 
Upspringing from the cheerful heart, 
To light the cheerful face; 


It is the Farmer’s evening hearth, 
Where one may oftenest see 

That childhood, which is unrestrained 
And careless in its glee, 

And womanhood all grace and love, 
And manhood strong and free. 


They are warm within, though cold without 
The dark and stormy even; 

Their hearts, their thanks arise to God, 
For blessings He has given; 

And round that bending group, there breaks 
The very light of Heaven! 


Now o’er us hangs a stern, dark sky— 
The earth that lies below 
Seems frozen in the arms of death, 
Her shroud the wintry snow, 
And hoarse, loud winds around her chant, 
Their requiem of woe. 














But her resurrection time shall come, 
| Breaking that death’s cold reign! 
| Srrine, like an angel from on high, 
Shall breathe on her again, 

And a new life’s strength and lovliness 
} Our earth shall yet regain! 


| She shall see those stern and stormy skies 
Warm, lenient tear-drops weeping— 

| She shall feel a soft and genial glow 
Through her chill’d bosom creeping, 

} And once more her rejoicing streams 
Like human pulses leaping. 


To those who know not happy hearths, 
Long, long are wintry hours,— 
With them, we’ll joy when skies smile down 


When the sweet, low winds shall breathe once more 
In the budding forest bowers. 


| 
| 
On the coming forth of flowers, 


The Farmer, then refreshed by rest, 
Shall plow the fertile plain, 

And fling into the soft moist earth 
The lifeless seeming grain, 

And look up trustingly to heaven, 
For sunshine and for rain. 


The tyrant, Marcu in storms begins, 
In storms his wild sway closes— 


Before the well swung blade, 
And all the farmer’s honest toil 
Is gloriously repaid! 


All honor to the first Prorgssion! 
Which Heaven, all good and wise, 
| Hath made the highest, holiest, 

Of man beneath the skies,— 
That arr the angels taught him once 
In sinless Paradise! 


To bring back to this earth of ours, 
Her pristine lovliness, 

To beautify her, till she wears 
Her early morning dress, 

And clearly bears the stamp of Heaven, 
God’s own divine impress. 


How peacefully his span of life 
‘The HONEST FARMER spends; 
He has no bitter foes to fear, 
He may not doubt his friends, 
And always to his nightly couch 
Sleep, tranquilly descends. 


He does not stoop to low intrigues, 
To mean and petty arts, 

He asketh naught of any man, 
But generously imparts, 

He honors only upright minds, 
And warm and honest hearts. 


His wife leans on his breast—nor seeks 
The great world’s pomp and pride,— 
His daughters, blooming, frank and gay, 
In home’s sweet walks abide; , 
His manly sons grow up, and take 
Their proud place by his side. 


And as he turns to generous soil, 
The hard and stubborn sod, 
And sees his broad fields waving green 
Where late the wild deer trod, 
He almost feels creating power, 
Co-worker with his Gop! 
” = a * * - 
Now to the Farmer, and each friend, 
The farmer’s pathway cheers, 
Be EIGHTEEN HUNDRED FORTY SIX. 
The happiest of New Years! 
May he be lavish of his smiles, 
And sparing of his tears! 








MECHANICS’ DEPARTMENT. 


To Mechanics and Farmers. 

We propose, according to promise, to give a series of ar- 
ticles on the elementary principles of the science of Me- 
chanics; and we desire in the outset, to call the attention 
of farmers, as well as mechanics, to the advantages that 
they may derive from a knowledge of these subjects. To 
young men, especially, this will be found a most useful and 
important branch of study. Its principles are applicable 
toevery kind of labor, and should be understood by all 
who ever expect to perform, direct, or have to do with the 
operations of a farm, as well as the workshop. We have 
not space, at present, to say more; but invite our readers, 
young men, especially, of every profession, to give their 
attention to this subject, and they will soon discover the 
force of our remarks. 


. 
On the Mechanic Powers. 

COPIED (WITH ABRIDGMENTS) FROM “‘LARDNER’S POP- 
ULAR LECTURES ON SCIENCE AND ART.”? BY THE 
EXPRESS PERMISSION OF THE PUBLISHERS—MESSRS. 
GREELY AND M’ELRATH, NEW YORK. 











A Macnrnz is an instrument by which force or motion 
may be transmitted and modified as to its quantity and 
direction. 5 
| In the application of a machine there are three things 
| to be considered: 1. The force or resistance which is re 

quired to be sustained, opposed or overcome. 2. The 
| force which is used to sustain, support or overcome tha 
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resistance. 3. The machine itself, by which the effect of 
this latter force is transmitted to the former. Of what- 
ever nature be the force or the resistance which is to be 
sustained or overcome, it is technically called the weight, 
since, whatever it be, a weight of equivalent effect may 
always be found. The force which is employed to sus- 
tain or overcome, it is technically called the power. 

When a machine is used dynamically a very small pow- 
er may elevate a very great weight; but, in so doing, what- 
ever be the machine used, the total expenditure of power 
in raising the weight through any height, is never less than 
that which would be expended if the power were immedi- 
ately applied to the weight without the intervention of any 
machine. This circumstance arises from a universal 
property of machines, by which the velocity of the weight 
is always less:than that of the power, in exactly the same 
proportion as the power itself isless than the weight; so 
that, when a certain power is applied to elevate a weight, 
the rate at which the elevation is effected is always slow in 
the same proportion as the weight is great. 

The most simple species of machines are those which 
are comonly denominated the mechanic powers. These 
have been differently enumerated by different writers. If, 
however, the object be to arrange in distinct classes, and 
in the smallest possible number of them, those machines 
which are alike in principle, the mechanic powers may be 
reduced to three:— : 


1. The lever. 
2. The cord. 
3. The inclined plane. 


To one or other of these classes all simple machines 
whatever may be reduced, and all complex machines may 
be resolved into simple elements which come under 
them. 

The first class includes every machine which is composed 
of a solid body revolving on a fixed axis, although the 
name lever has been commonly confined to cases where 
the machine affects certain particular forms. The pow- 
er and weight are always supposed to be applied in direc- 
tions at right angles to the axis. If lines be drawn from 
the axis perpendicutar to the directions of power and 
weight.equilibrium will subsist, provided the power, mul- 
tiplied by the perperdicular distance of its direction from 
the axis. This is a principle to which we shall have occa- 
sion to refer in explaining the various machines of this 
class. 

If the moment of the power be grecter than that of the 
weight, the effect of the power will prevail over that of 


the weight, and elevate it; but if, on the other hand, the | 


moment of the power be less than that of the weight, the 
power will be insufficient to support the weight, and will 
allow it to fall. 


The second class of simple machines includes all those 
cases in which force is transmitted by means of flexible 
threads, ropes or chains. The principle by which the ef- 
fects of these machines are estimated is, that the tension 
throughout the whole length of the same cord, provided 
it be perfectly flexible, and free from the effects of friction, 
must be the same. Thus, if a force acting at one end be 


balanced by a force acting at the other end, however the | 


cord may be bent, or whatever course it may be compell- 
ed to take, by any causes which may affect it between its 
ends, these forces must be equal, provided the cord be free 
to move over any obstacle which may defect it. 

Within this class of maghines are included all the vari- 
ous forms of pulleys. ; 

The third class of simple machines includes all those 
cases in which the weight or resistance is supported or 
moved on a hard surface inclined to the vertical direc- 
tion. 

The effects of such machines are estimated by resol- 
ving the whole weight of the body into two elements by 
the parallelogram of forces. One of these elements is 
perpendicular to the surface, and supported by its resis- 
tance; the other is parallel to the surface, and supported 
by the power. The proportion, therefore, of the power 
to the weight will always depend on the obliquity of the 
surface to the direction of the weight. 


Under this class of machines come the inclined plane, | 
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In a lever of the third kind, as in fig. 3, the power is 
between the fulcrum and weight. 


Fig. 3. 
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In all these cases the power will sustain the weight in 
equilibrium, provided its moment be equal to that of the 


weight. But the moment of the power is, in this case, 
equal to the produet obtained by multiplying the power 
by its distance from the fulcrum, and that of the weight, 
by multiplying the weight by its distance from the ful- 
crum. ‘Thus, if the number of ounces in P, being multi- 
plied by the number of inches in P F, be equal to the 
| number of ounces in W, multiplied by the number of 
| inches in W F, equilibrium will be established. It is evi- 
| dent from this, that as the distance of the power from the 
| fulcrum increases in comparison to the distance of the 
| weight from the fulcrum in the same degree exactly will 
the proportion of the power to the weight diminish. In 
other words, the proportion of the power to the weight 
| will be always the same as that of their distances from 
the fulerun: taken in a reverse order. 





In cases where a small power is required to sustain or 
| elevate a great weight, it will therefore be necessary eith- 
| er to remove the power to a great distance from the ful- 
| crum, or to bring the weight very near it. 
| Numerous examples of levers of the first kind may be 
| given. A crowbar, applied to elevate a stone or other 
| weight, isan instance. The fulcrum is another stone 
| placed near that which is to be raised, and the power is 
| the hand placed at the other end of the bar. 
A handspike is a simiar example. 
Scissors, shears,’ nippers,’ pincers, and other similar in- 
| struments, are composed of two levers of the first kind; 
the fulcrum being the joint or pivot, and the weight the 
| resistance of the substance to be cut or seized; the pow- 
er being the fingers applied at the other end of the 
levers. _ 
| The brake of a pump is a lever of the first kind; the 
| pump-rods and piston being the weight to be raised. 
Examples of levers of the second kind, though not so 
frequent as those just mentioned, are not uucommon. 











| An oar is a lever of the second kid; the reaction of 
| the water against the blade is the fulcrum; the boat is the 
| weight, and the hand of the boatman the power.. 

The rudder of a ship or boat is an example of this 

kind of lever, and explained in a similar way. 

| A wheelbarrow is a lever of the second kind; the ful- 
|crum being the point at which the wheel presses on the 
| ground, and the weight being that of the barrow and: its 
| loads, collected at their centre of gravity. 





The same observation may ve applied to all two-wheel- 
| carriages, which are partly sustained by the animal which 
draws them. 

In a lever of the third kind, the weight being more 
| distant from the fulcrum than the power, must be pro- 
| portionably less than it. In this instrument, therefore, 
| the power acts upon the weight to a mechanical disad- 
vantage, inasmuch as a greater power is necessary to sup- 
| port or move the weight than would be required if the 
| power were immediately applied to the weight, without 
| the intervention of a machine. We shall, however, here- 
| after show that the advantage which is lost in force is 
gained in dispatch, and that, in proportion as the weight 








commonly so called, the wedge, the screw, and various| is less than the power which moves it, so will the speed of 


others. 


THE LEVER. 


An inflexible, straight bar, turning on an axis, is com- 
only called a lever. The arms of the lever are those 


parts of the bar which extends on each side of the axis. 
The axis is called the fulerum or prop. 


Levers are commonly divided into three kinds, accor- 
ding to the relative positions of the power, the weight 


and the fulcrum. 


In a lever of the first kind, as in fig. 1, the fulerum is 


between the power and weight. 
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its motion be greater than that of the power. 
| Hence a lever of the third kind is only used in cases 
| where the exertion of great power in a consideration sub- 
| ordinate to those of rapidity and dispatch. 
| The most striking example of levers of the third kind 

is found in the animal economy. The limbs of animals 

are generally levers of this description. The socket of 
| the bone is the fulcrum; a strong muscle attached to the 
| bone near the socket is the power; and the weight of the 
| limb, together with whatever resistance is opposed to its 
| motion, is the weight. A slight contraction of the muscle 
| in this case gives a considerable motion to the limb: this 
| effect is particularly conspicuous in the motion of the 
| arms and legs in the human body; a very inconsiderable 
| contraction of the muscles at the shoulders and hips 
giving the sweep to the limbs from which the body de- 
rives so much activity. 

The treddle of the turning-lathe is a lever of the third 


in a lever of the second kind, as in fig. 2, the weight is| kind. ‘The hinge which attaches it to the floor is the ful- 


between the fulerum and power. 


| crum, the foot applied to it near the hinge is the power, | 


and the crank upon the axis of the fly-wheel, with which 
its extremity is connected, is the weight. 

Tongs are levers of this kind, as also the shears used 
in shearing sheep. In these cases, the power is the hand 
placed immediately below the fulerum, or point where 
the two levers are connected. 

When the power is said to support the weight by means 
of a lever, or any other machine, is only meant that the 
power keeps the machine in equilibrium, and theie\y ena- 
bles it to sustain the weight. It is necessary to attend to 
this distinction, to remove the difficulty which may arise 
from the paradox of a small power sustaining a great 
weight. 

Ina lever of the first kind, the fulerum F, fig. 1., or 
axis, sustains the united forces of the power and weight. 

In a lever of the second kind, if the power be supposed 
to act upon a wheel, R, fig. 2, the fulerum F sustains a 
pressure equal to the difference between the power and 
weight, and the axis of the wheel R sustains a pressure 
equal to twice the power; so that twice the pressure on 
i and R are equivalent to the united forces of the power 
and weight. 

In a lever of the third kind similar observations are ap- 
plicable. The wheel R, fig. 3, sustains a pressure equal to 
twice the power, and the fulcrum F sustains a pressure 
equal to the difference between the power and weight. 

These facts may be experimentally established by at- 
taching a string to the lever immediately over the fulerum, 
and suspending the lever by that string from the arm of 
a balance. ‘The counterpoising weight, when the ful- 
crum is removed, will, in the first case, be equal to the 
sum of the weight and power, and in the last two cases 
equal to their difference. 

[ T'o be Continued. } 





On1o Mecuantc’s Lystitute, (Crxcinnati.)—The 
Annual meeting of the Ohio Mechanics’ Institute, 
to elect a Board of Directors of said Institute, for 
the ensuing year, was held on the 8th uit., in pur- 
suance of the notice given through the public 
press. 

On motion, Mr. Jacob Ernst was called to the 
chair, and John W. Applegate was appointed 
Secretary. 

On motion, a committee of five was appointed 
by the Chairman, to select 30 members of the In- 
stitute as suitable persons for whom to vote; leav- 
ing, however, every one at liberty to vote for any 
member that he prefers. 

On ballot being had, the following named 
gentlemen were elected Directors of the Institute, 
viz: 

Messrs. John P. Foote, N. T. Horton, James 
Pearce, J. D Douglass, Wm. Wiswell, Charles 
W. Thorpe, C. T. Collins, Jacob Ernst, L. T. 
Wells, H. Stevenson, G. Sheffer, A. Pugh, Dr. 
J. A. Warder, James Foster, and Jno. W. Apple- 
gate. 

On motion, it was ordered that the proceedings 
of this meeting be published in those papers which 
advertise for the Institute. 

On motion, adjourned. 

JACOB ERNST, Chairman. 

Jno. W. Aprrecate, Secretary. 


Production and trade of Hogs in Europe and 
America. 

The immense production of hogs in the United 
States, and the heavy trade in them at Cincinnati, 
demands something more than a mere superficial 
view of the transactions, at one point, in order 
to understand the magnitude and relations of the 
trade. Wecan furnish the commercial reader 
with some statistical facts, which will serve as 
landmarks in taking a broad view of the subject. 

In the year 1839, there were in the United 
States, in all, 26,301,293 hogs. Of this number 
more than one half of the whole were in eight 
States, viz: 


‘Tommosnee had... ccs ccccccceccens eee 


MUI se vscccssecences cccccees BLOOD 
PE avcUesecbcnieccestn vos sone ee 
NS ee Ere Bas aati wn wed .-+ 1,623,608 
PPPOE Tre rr re eooee 1,494,254 
eT er CTT re 
Mississippi........ eoewee cesceceeee 1,001,201 
Pes. (4.00406 e 06 scdsekies .- 1,423,873 


Total. .cccccccccavccccscoces 14,151,983 

The States of Virginia, New York and North 
Carolina each have more hogs than Illinois and 
Missouri; but we have taken the States of the 
West and the South West together to show the 
result. 

Now, we want to draw two or three inferences 
fromthe number of hogs in the several States, 
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before we compare the production with that of 
Europe. 

1. In the first place, hogs are fatted and nearly 
supported on maize and indian corn. They exist, 
therefore, in the several States just in proportion 
to the production of Indiancorn. Now, Tennes- 
see has the most, and the three States of Tennes- 
see, Ohio and Kentucky far more than any other 
three States, of both Indian corn and hogs. The 
twenty six millions of hogs in the United States 
can scarcely consume less than two hundred 
millions of bushels of corn! They are, therefore, 
the greatest market for that article. 


2. If we suppose these hogs to average 180 ibs. 
each, and to be worth (as they are) $3,50 per cwt., 
then this animal alone is, in the United States, 
worth ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY SIX MILLIONS OF 
DOLLARS, or three times the entire Cotton Crop for 
the year 1845. The value of swine in the State 
of Ohio alone exceeds twelve millions of dol- 
lars. 

3. It is important to discover how large a_pro- 
portion of swine are annually killled. There are 
two sorts of consumption for swine. One may 
be called the commercial, and the other the 
domestic consumption. One is for family use and 
the other for commerce. Almost every farmer’s 
family kill one or more hogs. This is a constant 
drain onthe increase. But on the other hand the 
increase of swine isso great that it will exceed in 
one year the original stock, unless checked. The 
main inguiry is. how large a proportion of hogs 
are fatted in order to supply the provisions of com- 
merce? In the year 1845, there will have been 
killed at the various Pork Packing establishments 
of Ohio, about 500,000 hogs. About 
these may be set down as from other States. It 
is fair, therefore, to assume that commerce con- 
sumes about 350,000 hogs in Ohio, per annum.— 
The present stock cannot be much if any under 
2,500,000. It follows, therefore, that commerce 
consumes near about one-sixth part of the stock 
on hand. We believe that in the United States, 
generally, this is much too high an estimate; vet 
the figures in the Westerr States will show this 
result very nearly. 

4. But suppose the total is really as great as 
the facts imply, then it follows (a fact of great 
moment to the packer) that no safe conclusion what- 
ever can be drawn from the number of hogs killed 
in one year of the real number of the stock that will 
be brought to market next year. This is obvious, 


if the reader will reflect, that a given stock of 


hogs will nearly double themselves in one year, 
and that yet the number of hogs of commerce is 
only one sixth part of the original number! This 
is the great source of the constant errors made 
in calculating the number of hogs to be brought 
to market. and the effects on the market. The 
truth is, the domestic or family consumption is the 
great fact, and that we cannot arrive at exactly. 
We shall proceed to show the number of hogs 
raised proportionably in Europe and America.— 
We have before us McGregor’s Statistics, which 
contains a table of the agriculture and live stock 
of Europe for 1828. Since then the population 
of Europe has increased more than ten per cent., 
and if we add ten per cent. to the live stock, 
we shall have the full amount; for this species 
of stock does not increase in densely populated 
countries equally with that of other produc- 
tions. 
Swine of Europe. 


ROGER cc cveevdees sovceecvededes REED 
AMEE iiicics cc tncian’ Gee 
Great Britain........ dvcduuseseeni: Jee 
FYOMOD csiccccdccccesccstcsgpes See 
eee sebedacees Speueeeee 
ey Cre eicedakcancs. ROS 
Nothiotiatd o. cécicsciccivetecscs BR 
Pru scic 0. 6c cats Jedccnccceica!” Eepeeplee 
DOG ccntdewekctacades Secxsee (Dee 
incense teks i NY RE 1,100,000 
Portugal....... Te ee nétcoe” <n 
DIOR, 6 ons. iis ds Gh dia 2,348,000 

ee eee ore er ... 46,278,160 


To one who is acquainted with the abundance 
of swine, and the facility for raising them in the 
United States, this table must seem extraor- 
dinary. It shows that Russia, Austria and Great 
Britain, having a population of one hundred and 
twenty millions of people, have only as many 
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swine as the United States with twenty millions! 

Eight Western States, with a population of siz 
millions, have as many swine as Great Britain, 
France, Prussia and Bavaria, with seventy five 
millions! The European States have not enough 
Indian corn to feed them upon. 

The proportion of swine between the United 
States and some of the European States are 
thus: 


United States to Prussia.............. 6 to l 
“ Ce ee eee re 9 to l 
6s * toGreat Britain....... an Ete D 
“  GPTEROR: ivvc dey ewesis 10 to 1 
“ 66 "WS BRE oe c ictagic -.-16 to 1 


Russia being a thinly populated country, and 
having the most mast has the most swine; but for 
the converse reason, the Southern States of Eu- 
rope, have the least. The United States have six 
times as many in proportion, as Russia. 

The same disproportion extends, but in less 
proportion, to other animals. If the people of 
Europe were a meat-eating people, they could not 
find asupply in their country. These animals 
would be killed off ina half a dozen years. But 
they are not a meat-eating people. They live up- 
on every species of vegetable, much as the ani- 
mals do. 

in Ireland they depend upon potatoes. In Scot- 
land, in no small degree, upon oatmeal. Strange 
as it may seem, thousands of people in Spain and 
France, live,in a great degree, on chestnuts—a 
food which is sercely fit for pigs to eat. In some 
countries. they eat rye, and in Russia they mix 
all the bran of grain, making a very coarse rough 
bread. 

The pork of the Western country is chiefly in 
demand at the Atlantic seaport, for our commer- 
cial marine, now rapidly approaching the largest 
in the world. The adventurous whaleman, the 
hardy fisher for cod and mackerel, the thousand 
coasters, who sail in every bay and inlet, from 
Penobscot to the Rio Grande, all, more or less, eat 
pork. It serves both as butter and meat with the 
fish and potatoes which they have constantly on 
hand. 

The demand for American pork, is on the 
whole, like!y to increase; because the class of 
people who eat it are increasing, and there is 
no other country to supply the demand.—Cin. 
Chronicle. 


On taxing dogs---ore Sheep killed! 


hereafter. If sporting gentlemen complain of the 

tax and claim credit for the foxes they kill, let a 

bounty be given for fox scalps, aud if they can’t 

catch foxes enough to pay their dog tax they had 

better kill their dogs. D: F 
Bolivar, Tuscarawas Co., O. 


ANOTHER OF THE SAME SORT.—We have received 
a long and sensible letter from Pickaway town- 
ship, Pickaway co., containing some good sugges- 
tions respecting the breeds of dogs,&c We may 
find room to insert it at some future time, but for 
the present can only give one extract: 

In speaking of the amount of damage done to 
sheep by dogs, the writer says, ‘a few weeks ago 
my neighbor, T. Warren, had twelve sheep killed 
by dogs, out of a choice flock of fifteen; and what 
makes it more aggravating is, Mr. W. had re- 
cently purchased these sheep for the purpose of 
raising a better breed than he formerly had. A 
few nights later another neighbor, T. Carmean, 
had thirteen sheep also killed by dogs.’ 


Lorain County Again. 

Mr. Epiror.—I perceive by the last Cultivator 
that some “‘citizen of Lorain county,” takes ex- 
ception to your notice of our soil and its manage- 
ment. Now this is to say, that at the time of 
reading your remarks, they seemed to me to be 
entirely just. I have looked at them again to- 
day; and from a somewhat intimate acquaintance 
with the county for ten yesrs, and especially 
with the culture of its farms, | am sure your im- 
pressions were nearly right. That you described 
the “soil and face of the country,” (as the old 
geographers used to say,) just as it is, is a simple 
matter of fact. The only question is, as to the 
manner of tillage. This I have noticed for a long 
time, and could furnish more facts than would 
fill this sheet; suffice it to say now, that there is 
probably only one subsoil plow in the county— 
that there are almost none of the improved pat- 
terns of common plows, nor any other of the la- 
bor saving agricultural implements; that the pro- 
fessional men ere the best supporters of agricul- 
tural improvements; and there is a very general 
indifference among farmers themselves, as is 
shown in the crops, the buildings, &e., &e. In 
this same ‘south part of the county,’ I have seen 
wheat-sowing in November; ruta baga and beets 
standing in the ground on Christmas; corn in the 











Mr. Batrenam:—As the subject of taxing dogs | 
has come before the legislature, I for one am| 
anxious to have the matter fully and fairly dis- 
cussed; and for this purpose I hope pains will be 
taken to collect facts and statistics from all parts 
of the State in relation to the damages annually 
sustained in the different counties by the destruc- 
tion of sheep by dogs. If this is done, I am con- 
fident that the figures would surprise every one. 

* * * * * 

We learn that in one township in Hamilton 
county, one hundred head of sheep have been 
killed by dogs during the past year. That is a 
pretty fair slaughter, but it does not come up to 
the amount of this business that has been done 
within the same time in some other towushivs.— 
In the township adjoining that in which I live, 
one hundred and fifty per year is about the aver- 
age, and [ have no doubt that as many as two 
hundred have been killed there within one year. 
At least seventy five have been killed within the 
past three months. If I were to make an esti-| 
mate for Tuscarawas county alone, I should say | 
that not less than one thousand head of sheep| 
per year are destroyed by dogs within the limits 
of the county. Now there are eighty counties in 
the State, and it we cal! the average only 500 
head per year, we have for the whole State the 
round number of forty thousand sheep per year 
destroyed by dogs. Then take into the account 
the amount of damage sustained by wounding 
and worrying sheep which are not killed, and 
we have an aggregate loss to the farming com- 
munity of not less than fifty thousand dollars per 
year! 


A tax of 25 cents for the first dog, and 50 cents 
or $1 for each additional one kept by one family, 





field, in shocks, and unshocked, on New Year's; 
and other similar things. These are not ‘few 
and far between’ instances; but so common as to 
strike the passer by very unfavorably, although 
I am very glad to add, they are not universal, 
They are so frequent, however, that I have writ- 
ten on this very subject, years ago, in the county 
papers. I have not time to say more now; but I 
am sure that any observing man would see 
things just as you saw them. And Lam glad 
you had the honesty to say what you saw, ‘right 
out.’ 
ANOTHER CrTIzEN or Lorain Co. 
December 25, 1845. 








Another, still Better ! 

A recent letter from Mr. E. Matcnam, of Pitts- 
field, enclosing payment for eight subscribers— 
where there was only one last year,says: ‘ We 
are located in that portion of Lorain county, 
where you thought the “farmers were growing 
no richer very fast.” But I am in hopes by the 
aid of the Ohio Cultivator, and our own industry, 
you will be able to make a more favorable report 
of us, ere long.’ 

That’s the talk, give us your (".—Epb. 








SEED STORE. 
ELY & CAMPBELL, 
23, Lower Market Street, Cincinnati. 


V ILL pay cash at the best market rates for Clover, Timoth; 

Orchard grass, Blue grass, Red Top, Flax and Mustard seed 
&c. Keep constantly on hand, and for sale, a!l kinds of Garden, 
Flower and field seeds. Also, Agrieu!tural Impiements, Agricu!ta- 
raiand Horticultural books and papers. They also execute all or- 
ders for Fruit Trees, Ornamental! Shrubs, &c. 





Tr? Suort Apver TiseMENTS, suited tothe agricultural character 
of this paper, will be inserted atthe rate of six cents per line, for the 





would doubtless do something towards paying 
these losses, and preventing their recurrence 


first insertion, and three cents for the second and each subsequent 
insertion. <f ]f 
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{> This number of our paper, and the preceding one, 
have been a day or two behind their time of publication. — 
We shall be more punctual after a little. 


COLUMBUS PRODUCE MARKET. 
[MARKET DAYS WEDNESDAYS AND SAJURDAYS.] 


Travettixnc Acents.—Mr. Henry Greatrake, and Mr. Corrected for the Ohio Cultwator,, Jan. 1. 





A.B. Skinner, are authorized to receive subscriptions for | (; pa ry. Povitry. 
this paper. Wheat, full wt.,bu., 60 @ Turkeys,each, 25 a@ 31 
Indian corn, 23 «a Geese, “ a 3 
Look out for Rogues! Oats, 16 a 18 De ~ si : a e 
; . . — aa. i iickens, ** a 
We caution our readers against paying subscriptions PROVISIONS. aude 
. . Flour retai!, bbl., 5.00 a SUNDRIES. 
for the Cultivator to strangers, unless their names are an- 100 It's. O50 @ Apples, ba., 530 a 75 
nounced asagents in our columns, and they show a “* Buckwheat, 1,50 @ 1,75 ‘ dried, 1,50 a 
sia . ‘ . Indian meal, bu. 3l a Peaches, dried, 2,00 a 
certificate of agency, signed by the editor. A numberof} Jfomiminy, quart, Potatoes a 
sand 7 "ndle + er , ~ ® Beet, hd. qr lay, ton, 5.00) a 6.00 
our friends were swindled out of their money by pretend 100 Ihe. 250 «3.00| Wadd, herd.cord.195 «150 
ed agents the past year. “ fore qr., 2,00 @ 1,75 Salt, bbl., 2,00 a 2,25 
3 : ‘ rge hogs, 3,50 fb... 
yr-> If Alonzo P. Burroughs,of Troy township, Geauga co., aang hogs 3 ro ; Ser DS. 
O., has any respect for himself or his friends, he will send us pay- Hams caeeibne Ib a 6 a 7 Clover, bu., 450 a 5.00 
ment for subscriptions obtained by him in the above manner; as we 2 city ‘cured, ” 7 «@ g Timothy, 2.00 a 3,00 
shali soon use his name in a way that he wll have cause to regret, Lard. Ib., ret., 7 -<¢ e Flax, 75 a &1 


if this hint is not complied with. “in kes. or bls. 6 @ 7 Asues, (only in barter.) 


i. “RES orn = 7 Jutter, best rolls, 124 a Pot, 100 Ibs... 975 a 
English News, Markets, &e. “ "common 9 a 10 pear = 
¥ “ iu kegs 7 @. & me ~ 
The news by the Acadia is to December 4th. Wedo] (heese. , ASPs Scorched salts, 2,50 a 
not find any thing therein of very great importance to} Eggs. dozen, 1B a 


Maple sugar, Ib. 
‘ molasses, gal, 
Honey comb, Ib. 10 
“ strained Wa i4 


our readers. The state of trade and the money markets 


- 


was rather unfavorable. No change in the corn law, 


was expected before the meeting of Parliament, at which | —— : 
OAKLAND FEMALE SEMINARY, 
{Hillsborough, Ohio.] 


HE 14th session of this institution will commence on Wednes- 
day, March 25, 1846, and continue 20 weeks. 


time it is supposed their total repeal will be made a lead- 
ing measure on the part of the Opposition, and some 
newspapers think it may lead toa change of the Minis- 
try, unless the Ministry yield to the wishes of the manu- 


facturers and free-traders, by consenting to the repeal of TERMS. 
these odious laws—we shall see. Arithmetic, Geography, Grammer, Reading and Writing, in 
bn end ’ ill di in Ireland advance..,..... Oe cece esc ecececseessececcccccccecceee 11 00 
The potatoe rot is said to be still spreading in Ireland } 4); hieher studies in advance......................... - 15 00 


end elsewhere, but the panic on this subject seems to be EXTRA CHARGES. 
less than formerly. We are inclined to think that the | Ce ee 


danger of a famine from this or any other cause has been | Brewin pith tee uebbnogedshi inde daxeawkadieneaksboub Nast 8 00 
é ° TE inal tli 086.6 dot hae nes aien adele cnotinak ines idiet 10 00 
somewhat exaggerated in order to favor the anti-Corn | puyproidery 






- 500 
French, German, Latin and Greek languages............... 


9 
Law movements. . 12200 


The following is from Wilmer & Smith’s Times: Boarding with the principal, $1 75 per week if paid in advance, or 
E #03 $2 if not in advance. Payments will be considered in advance if 
‘The American Provision Market partakes, to some e€X- | made within one month after the pupil enters. Boarding may be 
tent, of the reaction which has been recently witnessed. | obtained in good private families at $1 50 per week. Washing costs 
There has been a tolerably liberal supply of Beef and | A cents perdozen, Young ladies furnish their own towels, 
| 
| 





. : JO. McD. MATHEWS, Principal. 
Cheese; the quality of the latter is better adapted to the} pinghorongh, Jan. 1, 1¢46.—it. iecip 
English palate, than were the importations in the earlier 
state of the trade, but still the expectations which were | 
entertained respecting the extension of this branch of | the garden of Sir Watkins W. Wynn, Bart, M-P..for sale by 
business under the new tariff, have hardly been realized. | the subscriber. The seeds are put up in papers, price 25 ets. each 


. NGLISH GOOSBERRY SEED, selected the past summer in 


and Wl be sent by mail ifdesired. Post Office address, Kirkersville 
Licking Co... O. 
jan. 1, °46) 


Some of the Beef which has come to hand has not been | 
quite up! to the mark as regards quality—a great draw- | 
back, and which ought to command the strictest atten- | 
tion of shippers. Attention to quality, and the mode of | 
curing, is indispensable ; new Beef has realized from ROs. | 
to 90s. There has been but little doing in Pork. The 
stock is small, but quite sufficient for the demand. Lard 
is scarce, and that which arrives sells freely. 

. We commend the following to the special attention of | 
the Wool-growers of Ohio: ] 


WM. E. ELLIS. 


ALUABLE MILL SITE ror sare cheap on the St. Mary’s 
River, at Mendon, Mercer co, 0.,74 miles from Miami Exten- 

sion Canal, and in a good wheat region. : 
Inquire of 
{jan. 1,°46) 


LEWIS CULVER. 
At Mendon. 





DUTCH BULBS, &c., &c. 
: “a 4 : E have just received, of our own importation, direct from 
‘The import of American Wool continues. In the Harlem, in Holland, a full assortment of splendid Bulbs, &c., 
course of last month cénsiderable quantities found their | -onsisting of double and single Hyacinths, of all colors, Crocuses. 
wav to this country. Fault, however, is made with the | Polvanthus Narcissus, double and single Duc Van tho! Tulips, 
negligent method in which some of it has been prepared, wit, ne gee eee os Martagon Lillies, Pa- 
5. . a Tie . . rot Tulips, Anemones, Ranunculus’s, &c., &e. 
and this has a doubly injuriouseffect—it depreciates the ~— "lH. HUXLEY. & Co. 
value of the article, and what - scarcely less injurions, it Seed Store on East Fifth Street, near the Dennison House, Cin- 
croatesa prejudice against it in the minds of the trade. cinnati, where can also be obtained, all kinds of Garden and Field 
A hint on this head will suffice to work a remedy. When | Seeds, Books upon Agriculture and Horticulture, Garden Tools in 
it is deemed worth while to export a valuable article of _ to ty Canary and other singing Birds, Bird Seed and Ca. 
merchandise, no pains or care can be too great to accom- |B" SC" Heels 
modate it to the wants and the taste of the consumer. As : 
Americon Wool forms a new, and promises to be an ex- | Portage Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
tensive article of commerce, these suggestions will be re- | Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 
ceived in the spirit in which they are offered—that of CAPITAL TO MEET LOSSES $100,000. 
genuine disinterestedness. The feeling which “ present HE Oldest, the Largest and richest Company in the West.— 
exists is better than that which prevailed some time pre- Agents at most of the principal towns in the State. 


viously.’ — : = ea : 
: - N. Y. AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 
THE MARKETS. : AVING taken the commodious store, No. 187, Waterstreet, the 
Crxctynatt, Dec. 31.—Business has been quite dull for subscriber is now opening the LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE 
the past two weeks; owing to the scarcity of money, and | nee + mane oo a ayer a of he ever yet pay 
te ge , reer: inthis market. Most of these are of a new and highly improved pa’ 
the stoppage of both aie and —— sangee- omen | tern, warranted to he of the best materials, put together in the 
has declined to $4,00@4,25; Wheat, 85 cts.; Corn, 33@39; | strongest manner, of avery superior finish, and offered at the lowest 
Oats, 25@28. Clover seed comes in freely, at nae os cash prices. 
Hogs now sell at $4,90@4,124—to $4,25, for extra. Cat-| | J SEEDS FOR THE TARMER. 
nog , ° —| Such asimproved Winter and Spring Wheat, Rye, Barley, Oats, 
tle, $3,00@3,50 # 100 tb net. Pork, in bbls. no sales. | Corn, Beans, Peas, Ruta! aca, Turnip, Cabbage, Reet, Carrot, Pars- 
Lard in bbls. No.1, sells at 6}@7 cts. per tb. Butter sells | nip, Clover and Grass seeds, improved varieties of potatovs. 
at 10 to 124 for packing, and 16 to 20 for fresh lump, in | =5n- Cetin cue ase. 
market. Cheese, small sales, at 8@9 cts,#tb. | Ditferent kinds and sizes constantly on hand. 
. 1 7 a ere ase } FERTILIZERS. 
New Y ORK, Dec. 27.—The late English news caused 4) Peruvian and African Guano, Poudrette, Bonedust, Lime, Plaister 
decline in prices of bread stuffs. Flour is now selling at | of paris, &c. 
$5,624@5,75, for good Genesee and Western. Large ; FRUIT ane Canenaitas vases AND SHRUBS. : 
: y <a : niin ry is 25 30 “bu. Orders taken for these, and executed from a choice of the best 
shipments are oe ant - Wheat fe $1,251 goipe a | Nurseries, Gardens, and Conservatories in the United States. 
Rye, 7° @80 ote. ¢ outhern corn, for export, 10 cts. HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE, AND POULTRY. 
Nothing doing in provisions. Orders executed for stock of all kinds to the best advantage. 
Poapecenia CatrLte Market, Dec. 26.—Supply of | Te cutstriher requadte samples cont to Bien any new or im- 
1 } . { | proved implements, #, + &e., whicn,? ound valuable, extra 
cattle large, and sales dull, r" 60 for nena ar 2 pains will be taken to bring them before the public. 
oy ae ——— $6,00 for extra Hogs sold at)" A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water street, New York. 
$5, 5,50 : Nov. 1, 1845. 




















“I know of no pursuit in which morefreal and important services 
can be rendered in any country, than by improving its Agriculture.” 
—W ASHINGTON. 


THE OHIO CULTIVATOR, Vol, 2, 
For 1846. 

A Semi-Monthly Journal, devoted to the promotion 
of Agriculture, Horticulture and Domestic In- 
dustry— Published at Columbus, O., by M. B. 
Bateham— Terms, $1 per year, or four copies 
Sor $3,—in advance. 

Dvunine the first year of its publication, now 


just completed, the Onto CuLtTivator has ob- 


tained a circulation of more than FIVE THOUSAND 
cories within the State of Ohio, besides many in 
adjoining States; and it has published original 
communications from ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
CORRESPONDENTS, nearly al! of them practical farm- 
ers and horticulturists, or men of extensive sci- 
entifle knowledge. 

These facts afford conclusive evidence that 
the CuLtivaTor has received the cordial approba- 
tion of those for whose benefit it is designed, and 
that a spirit of inquiry and improvement has al- 
ready been awakened among the farming com- 
munity, which is destined to increase and spread 
till Aut shall feel its beneficial influence, and the 
most cheering results will be produced. Farm- 
ers! and friends of improvement! who among 
you will refuse to lend a hand in this good work! 
Who among you will deny to yourselves and 
your families a knowledge of the improvements 
that are now being made in the important art of 
cultivating the soil, and of the means of elevating 
the character and profession of the farmers, for 
the sake of the mere pittance which it costs to 
become a subscriber for the Ohio Cultivator? 

A portion of each number will be devoted to 
the Mecnanic Arts—this(as well as other por- 
tions) will be embellished with numerous EN- 
GRAVINGS, by an artist specially employed for 
the purpose, and will be made instructive to farm- 
ers as well as mechanics. The interests of the 
Lapis will also be attended to, and a department 
appropriated to their use; so that all classes, 
whether in town or country, may derive instrue- 
tions and profit from the pages of the Omo Cut- 
TIVATOR. 

TERMS : 

(> Stncte Susscrirtions, or any number less 
than four, One Dotiar each per year. Four cop- 
ies, ordered at one time (they need not te to one 
address,) THreEE Dotiars, and at the same rate 
(seventy-five cents each) for any larger number— 
payments in all cases to accompany the orders. 

(<7 Nosubscriptions received for less than one 
year, and all must commence with the first num- 
ber of a volume. 

(<r Letters enclosing current bills, in accor 
dance with these terms, may he sent at the ex- 
pense and risk of the publisher; and he particu- 
larly requests all who design to become subscri- 
bers, to send their orders as soon as possible so 
that he may know what number to print. (The 
volume commences on the first day of January.) 

M. B. BATEHAM, 
Editor and Proprietor. 
Columbus, O., Dec. 1845. 


*.* Epirors with whom we exchange, and others desiring the 
Cultivator, will confer a favor by giving the above one or two inser- 
tions, or stating the substance thereof in an editorial in their respec- 
tive papers, and sending us a number MarkeD. Those who send us 
an exchange, and comply with this request, will be entitled to a sec- 
ond copy of our paper, if they desire it, or astitched volume of the 
past year —M. B. B. 

SEEDS! SEEDS!! 

FULL assortment of Superior Garden Seeds, including Flow- 

er Seeds for the Ladies, will be ready for sa'e in a few weeks, 

at the office of the Ohio Cultivator. 











N. H. Taylor, 


Having established himself in this city. is now prepared to execute 
orders in the Art of Exeravina, in the office of the Ohio Cultiva- 
tor, corner of High and State streets. 
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